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be actually most politic. The complex scheme of requisitions on
the states which he mentioned as a possible way of obtaining
revenue was unimportant in comparison with his effect on the
passions of the wrangKng debaters.

At any rate, the committee of the whole promptly agreed, by
a vote of seven to three (New York, New Jersey, Delaware) and
one divided (Maryland), that there ought to be "some equitable
ratio of representation." Rutledge and Butler moved that the
ratio be "according to the quotas of contributions.'5 This was
postponed on the motion of Wilson of Pennsylvania and Charles
Pinckney of South Carolina, who themselves moved a com-
promise. It was that the ratio be "in proportion to the whole
number of white and other free Citizens and inhabitants of every
age, sex, and 000(1111005 including those bound to servitude for
a term of years, and three fifths of all other persons not compre-
hended in the foregoing description, escept Indians, not paying
taxes in each State/'

The terms of this ratio were familiar to all the delegates. Con-
gress in April 1783 had proposed it to the states as a method of
determining what individual states should contribute to the
Confederation government The Southern states held it was not
equitable for them to be charged for slaves as much as for so
many free inhabitants. The Northern states held it was not
equitable for slaves to be omitted from the estimate of a state's
population, since their labor was productive of wealth in pro-
portion to their numbers. The three-fifths ratio had been accepted
by eleven of the states already, in the matter of contributions.
It would probably be acceptable to them again, in the matter
of representation.

Geiry insisted that slaves in the South were property as much
as cattle and horses were in the North, and he saw no reason
why the one kind of property should be counted as population
any more than the other. But nine of the delegations voted aye on
the motion, with only New Jersey and Delaware opposed.

Sherman moved, Ellsworth of Connecticut seconding, that each

state should have one vote in the second branch of the legislature.

The smaller states, he said, would never agree "to any other

. principle" than an equality of suffrage in this branch. The motion

was lost by a vote of six to five. Wilson and Hamilton moved